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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight’s speaker is Berie Cotter 
He is the Manager of the Environment and Natural Resources Unit at th 
City of Greater Geelong. 3 

He will be speaking on the Geelong Biodiversity Strategy. 


Bemie’s qualifications include: Bachelor of Urban and Regional Planning, 
(BA URP. Curtin Uni WA) & Diploma of Teaching, Dip T (Ballarat Uni Vic). 


As Manager for Environment he is involved in strategic planning and 
planning approvals as an intemal referral for strategic planning, 
subdivisions, permits and amendments. Specific planning work is 
predominantly in the areas of smart growth/sustainable development, 
stormwater quality management, impacts on flora and fauna but extends to 
open space needs, liveability, energy conservation, water conservation, 
triple bottom line, waste management and catchment protection. 


The Environment and Natural Resources Unit has a land management 
function and is responsible for over 11,000 ha of conservation reserve, 200 
km of waterways, numerous lakes, 145 km of coastline and a significant 
role in wetlands management. The City has a number of intemationally 
recognised (Ramsar) wetlands. The Unit oversees an onground 
rehabilitation, revegetation, planning enforcement and community 
involvement role. 


Next month’s speaker will be Alan Yen 
Alan Yen is an invertebrate ecologist who worked at the Museum of 
Victoria from 1981-2001 in the now disbanded Invertebrate Survey 
Section. Alan has a background in insect-plant interactions (insects 
feeding on eucalypts and wattles), threatened invertebrates (such 
as the Eltham Copper Butterfly and the Giant Gippsland 
Earthworm), and has conducted surveys in Victorian grasslands, 
box-ironbark forests, River Red Gum forests, and in the wet forests 
of East Gippsland. Alan has conducted overseas entomological 
research on Krakatau, eucalypt plantations in China, and cricket 
conservation in China. However, Alan’s main interest is the 
invertebrates of the semi-arid and arid regions of Australia, 
including studying Aboriginal ethnoentomology. He currently works 
freelance and occasionally with the Arthur Rylah Institute. 


Next Mid-week Bird Group Excursions 


_ 19 June, 2003 Serendip Sanctuary, Lara 
Leader: Vemon Cohen 
Vemon has a long association with Serendip, and once again has kindly 
agreed to lead this excursion. 
Meet: 8.30 am at southwest comer of Corio Village Carpark, or 9.00 am at 
the Serendip Sanctuary Carpark. 
Finish: About midday 
Enquiries: Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


10 July, 2003 Bannockbum Bush 
(Please Note—2nd Thursday) 


Leader: Gordon McCarthy 
Enquiries: Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


Club Excursion 
Local Reserves & Roadsides 
Sunday, 15 June, 2003 


Leaders: Valda Dedman and Rachel Keary. 

8.45 am. Meet Valda at Clairvaux, arrange car 
pooling and sign attendance book. 

9.00 am. Leave for Rice Reserve (in Horseshoe 
Bend Road, just south of McCanns Rd). 

9.20 am. Meet Rachel who will introduce us to the 
area and explain the restoration work of the Friends 
of Rice Reserve. 

We have plant lists from 1994 for Rice Reserve with 
58 indigenous species, including Maidenhair Fem, 
Featherheads and Magenta Stork’s-bill. It will be 
too early in the year to find much in flower but we 
hope to see Bluebells. Thompson's Creek is a good 
spot for birdwatching—swans have been observed 
nesting here. 

12.00 noon. Lunch at Stewarts Road Reserve, a 
small remnant red gum area on Ammstrong’s Creek, 
where we will wander and find some good fungi and 
hopefully identify many of the 52 plants from the 
1993 list. Fungi are plentiful at the moment and 
include the tiny red Mycena viscidocruenta, a 
Fungimap Target species not previously recorded 
from this locality, and many large Gilled Bolete. 
After lunch we will make our way along Lake Road 
and Charlemont Road, both with significant 
remnant vegetation worth investigating on foot, and 
then go along Dans Rd to Dans Reserve on 
Thompsons Creek. More waterbirds here. Plants 
include Moonahs, Sticky Hopbush and a rare 
occurrence of Pomaderrs halmaturina, which in 
Victoria is recorded only from this locality and along 
the Lower Glenelg River. 


Terrick Terrick Campout 
7—9 June 2003 


Terrick Terrick National Park provides facilities 
for bush camping in a very attractive area at 
the base of Mount Terrick Terrick. 


Other options for members might be to stay in 
either Bendigo or Echuca, 70 km and 60 km 
distance respectively. 


Lots of interesting bird life to see and 
after recent rain small plants are 
appearing 

° Remember to bring water 

More details in last months Naturalist 


Contact Alison Watson 5266 1087 for further 
information 


Picture on the front cover courtesy Valda Dedman: 
Gilled Bolete at Stewart's Road Reserve 
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y Presidents Corner — June 2003 be 
Y ..-Diana Primrose 
a i 
v Geelong Botanic Gardens venue: A 
y GBG management and Friends are keen for GFNC to have a presence at the Gardens ^ 
at meeting venue, and have warmly invited us to hold meetings there. The lighting in the", 
y car park has been done, but the redesign/surfacing of the area will not be completed A 
v for a month or so. Your Committee has decided to start the ball rolling by holding our + 
; committee meetings at the Gardens starting with our June meeting. The Plant Group is ^ 
y expected to be the next to follow — what could be more appropriate than a plant group ," 
y meeting amongst the plants, at a botanic garden with a library full of plant books! After | 
a this | think we can say we will play things by ear, taking equipment considerations etc. M 
‘into account. ay 
y This is the start of what we see as an ongoing, growing association with the Gardens, iy 
vand hopefully joining with them and other groups, in bringing about the establishment ; 
“ of a meeting/information/research facility, which we would share with these like- ^ 
«minded groups as our ‘home’. In a recent communication, this building of our dreams ^ 
whas been referred to as a future ‘Regional Biodiversity Centre’ — by whatever name, nf 
the prospects are really exciting! Let us hope the dream can become reality! h 
"Office and Duty Holders List: A 
v This month we are publishing the ‘Office & Duty Holders’ list — which is not necessarily ", 
v complete, and from which some people may be missing, while others may be listed for 4 
sf something they did not know about! The list has lapsed for a few years and it is m 
v important to make a start on bringing. it up to date. We should know who is h 
y representing our Club on various other organisations, who are our contacts if not our j, 
Y official representatives, who are the people volunteering to do the jobs about the A 
¿place — like setting up the hall and other things critical for a well run meeting. (I can“ 
y add here that | have not been trampled to death with members volunteering for the iN 
y ‘hall set up’ job | asked about last month — do we all wish to sit on the floor? It would + 
be so nice for people to offer without me having to twist arms. We need a little team of ‘i 


', three or four people, to allow for absences.) DO WE HAVE SOME VOLUNTEERS?! A 


Is 


\ 


r ay 
¥ ‘On the Table’: A 
w Recording items from our specimen table has long been neglected. Our thanks to VA 
y Cecily Lawrie for volunteering to be our recorder of specimens, writing a small report w i 
Y for the Geelong Naturalist each month — ‘On the Table last month’ — or a similar title! iN 
Hi We have some very interesting specimens at times — and none at all at other times! is 
y Members are encouraged to bring along interesting items of natural history for ^ 
v discussion, identification, or just for sharing some knowledge with us all. Do we have a A 
ah volunteer back-up for Cecily should she be away sometimes? is 
at If you have been listed incorrectly, or not listed at all (when you should/could have b 
y been), please let me know. If you belong to a like-minded group we don’t have listed, A 
Y and could be our contact person for that group, please let me know. h 
W á 4 iN 
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Frogs: Recent Studies of Survival 
Illustrated Talk given at the 
General Meeting 6 May, 2003 
by Gerry Marantelli 


Synopsis: 

The speaker runs the Amphibian 
Research Centre (ARC) in 
Melbourne and this talk centres on 
what has been happening to frogs in 
the last two decades both locally and 
globally. It focuses on some of the 
surrounding issues and research 
methods. 


Extinction and decline in frog 
populations 

One of the very last photographs of 
the now extinct Southern Gastric 
Brooding Frog Rheobatrachus 
silus was shown. This was a 
southern Queensland frog species 
which carried and raised its young in 
its stomach. A drug to cure gastric 
ulcers in humans was derived from 
this frog. It was not realised that this 
frog was disappearing at that time 
but it reached extinction very 
suddenly. 


Populations of many other frog 
species have declined in the last 15 
years. Frogs first started 
disappearing in the late 1970s and 
have continued to disappear to the 
present. 


By the early 1990s the first 
disappearing frog that Gerry was 
involved with, was the Sharp- 
snouted Torrent Frog when he was 
working at Melbourne Zoo. He was 
left in charge of a female frog which 
was believed at that time to be the 
last living individual of this species. 
There was a desperate effort to try to 
find more to breed with it, but 
unfortunately the frog died from an 
unknown disease. He was very 
anxious to do something about 
finding the cause of the decline of 
frog populations and the prevention 
of further extinctions. After he left the 
Zoo Gerry started the ARC. This 
centre is dedicated to frog research 
conservation with the object of 
understanding frogs so that the 
knowledge gained can be applied to 
the recovery and conservation of 
frogs. 


... Roy Whiteside 


The Spotted Tree Frog (STF) 
Litoria spenceri 

Around 1992/1993 when Gerry was 
working at the Zoo and not long 
before he started the ARC he began 
getting involved with this frog. It is a 
Victorian species which lives in the 
alpine streams of the high country. 
The frog matches the colour of 
granite on which it is often seen. A 
survey showed that this species was 
present in only two out of the 
seventeen locations where it had 
been recorded only a few years 
earlier. An effort was put in by 
Graeme Gillespie with the Dept of 
NRE to find other locations where 
this species occurred. It was found to 
be present in about 15 locations. 
Earlier this year about 10 of those 
locations were burnt out by the fire 
which has placed this species further 
in jeopardy. A program was set up to 
try to understand the reason for the 
disappearance from so many sites. It 
was noticed was these frogs were 
found in reasonable numbers in 
streams above certain waterfalls but 


were almost non-existent in streams ` 


below these waterfalls. Gerry related 
that he had observed in 1994/1995 
at certain sections of streams, that 
tadpoles were seen crawling literally 
out of the water on top of each other 
to get into the hottest part so they 
could speed up their metabolism and 
get on with the business of growing 
and then metamorphosing. 


Radio tracking 

Work was done to develop 
technologies such as attaching tiny 
radio transmitters to frogs in order to 
monitor their movements. It was 
found that over an entire 12 month 
period in a particular area there were 
very few frogs moving more than 100 
metres and most only moved about 
10 or 20 metres. Where a frog is 
wiped out from a little patch of 
stream it seemed to take a long time 
to move back into such an area. 


Skeleto-chronology 
This research technique involves the 
removing of a toe from a frog without 
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killing it. A section of the tip of this toe 
is then taken. Dark lines on the bone 
indicate a deposition as the frog 
undergoes seasonal hot and cold 
conditions (analogous to growth 
rings in a tree). This enables the age 
of the frog to be determined. By 
examining a number of frogs in a 
similar manner on an annual basis, it 
is possible to determine whether the 
frog population has been increasing 
or declining. Where there is a decline 
in numbers, the ages of the frogs 
which are most affected, are 
recorded. It was found that in the 
Spotted Tree Frog, maturity is 
reached at about 3 years old for 
males and about 3 to 4 for females. 
Environmental conditions vary from 
year to year and have an influence 
on breeding. 


Effect of Trout 

Experiments were carried out in 
streams by placing large numbers of 
tadpoles bred in captivity in 
submerged enclosures. There were 
two types of enclosure which trout 
could either access or not access. It 
was discovered fairly conclusively 
that trout do eat STF tadpoles but 
these survived best in areas where 
there were fewer trout. Trout are an 
introduced species used for 
recreational purposes and it is very 
hard to get approval and government 
support to remove this fish species 
even from a couple of streams to 
help with frog survival. Numbers of 
STFs have been dwindling in both 
Victoria and NSW and the decline 
was thought to be also due to causes 
other than trout which had been 
there for a long time. It has been 
established that native fish do not eat 
STF tadpoles because these 
tadpoles release chemicals that 
perhaps taste or smell bad. Banjo 
Frog [Pobblebonk Limnodynastes 
dumerili tadpoles, however, are 
eaten by native fish. When the ARC 
group introduced a NSW Spotted 
Tree Frog to a couple of females 
from the nearest population in 
Victoria it was discovered where 
these frogs laid their eggs. They bury 
their eggs under boulders at the 
bottom of a stream which may be a 
way to protect them from fish but 
obviously once the eggs hatch the 
tadpoles are moving around in the 
stream and get eaten up. Enclosures 
were created to try to control the 
tadpoles in the same way as if they 
were living in the wild, so that would 
not realise they were in captivity. 
This resulted in a successful 
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breeding programme. These frogs 
almost always breed in the deepest 
place they can find in the tightest 
crevices they can squeeze into. 


Corroboree Frog Pseudophyryne 
corroboree 

This species used to be very 
common in the streams below Mt 
Kosciusko but after 1992 it was 
discovered, in conjunction with the 
University of Canberra, that there 
were only 500 to 600 left of this 
species. They breed in frost hollows 
which are formed by cold air 
depressions and lay their eggs in a 
terrestrial location on sphagnum 
moss. The eggs stay dormant until 
the snow melts in Spring. The eggs 
hatch as the bogs start to fill up with 
water. The tadpoles are very black 
and they live in the silt at the bottom 
of ponds. They start to get their 
colours when they start to 
metamorphose. After some 4 years 
of research there were no clues as to 
why this frog species was 
disappearing so some specimens 
were taken from the wild so that a 
program could be set up in case the 
populations become extinct. The 
collected eggs were placed into 
tanks in an insulated shipping 
container equipped with a 
refrigeration system and ducted air. 
The tanks were designed with 
floating containers to prevent 
drowning before the eggs hatch. It 
was important to have an ample 
supply of oxygen particularly when 
temperatures were above about 6 
degrees. When the tadpoles hatched 
they were put into bog tanks which 
have silt in the bottom of them. They 
were fed with the food from the 
Kosciusko region and some tadpoles 
were released into enclosures in the 
wild. A comparison was made 
between the released tadpoles and 
the ones in captivity in order to 
monitor the difference in survival 
rates and to determine which part of 
the life-cycle was under threat. In 
some cases, the ones left in the field 
completely died and about 50% of 
the captive ones survived. In other 
cases the survival rates were roughly 
equal. On an average the survival 
rate in captivity was about 5 times 
better than that in the wild. `’ 


The researchers were very 
concerned about what was 
happening in Australia as many 
dead frogs were being found in 
forests over a wide range of sites. In 
1996 after several years of looking at 


diseases and not being able to 
isolate a single disease common to 
all the dead frogs, there was a 
breeding program at the ARC for the 
Great Barred Frog Mixophyes 
balbus. All of the young frogs that 
were raised started dying about 4 
weeks after metamorphosing. In 
1997 a single disease was isolated 
following work involving 
veterinarians, CSIRO (Geelong) and 
the STF group. The disease that was 
killing most of the frogs was 
identified as the amphibian chytrid 
fungus which affects the skin of 
frogs. The fungus shoots spores out 
which can infect another part of the 
same frog or other frogs. Studies 
were made to investigate if this 
fungus had been present in frogs in 
the past by examining museum 
specimens from 100 years ago up to 
more recent times. It was not found 
in Australian specimens until about 
1980, which was about two years 
after the first disappearance of frogs 
in Australia. It was believed that the 
fungus was spread by the African 
Clawed Frog (ACF) which was 
distributed around the world for 
pregnancy tests from about 1935 
through to about the 1960s. The test 
involved the injection of a urine 
sample from a female human into a 
female frog. If this frog went through 
a process of maturation of its ovaries 
it gave an indication that pregnancy 
hormones were present in the urine 
sample. These African frogs were 
also used all over the world for other 
laboratory work. 

Further investigations have recently 
revealed that some specimens of the 
ACF in African museums contained 
the chytrid fungus as far back as the 
late 1880s. There has been no 
decline of ACFs and the fungus is 
present in about 5% of these frogs 
throughout the world. This tends to 
indicate that although this fungus 
lives on the frog that this frog is 
resistant to the fungus and it was 
only when this frog was shipped all 
over the world that the fungus 
attacked populations of other frog 
species that had no natural method 
of surviving under those conditions. 


Distribution of Tree Frogs in 
Bananas 

Another cause for the spreading of 
the fungus disease around Australia 
is through the gathering and shipping 
of bananas. The disease was first 
present in the banana growing 
districts of North Queensland in 
about 1990 and was probably in the 


fruit growing areas of southern 
Queensland and Coffs Harbour 
districts about 1980. Once bananas 
were shipped in large numbers the 
fungus started to appear in 
Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth. In 
about 1997 it was found that a large 
percentage of people who found 
banana frogs in suburban areas had 
released them in ponds because 
they thought that was the right thing 
to do. It was estimated that about 
50,000 frogs were being shipped 
around Australia every year with 
about 10,000 arriving in Victoria. It 
appears that the chytrid fungus has 
not yet reached Tasmania as the 
quarantine people treat the bananas 
with toxic gas before they arrive in 
that State. It is unlikely that dead 
frogs which might have been 
carrying the fungus would be 
released into a wetland to cause 
contamination of the 11 species of 
Tasmanian frogs. 


It has been found that the Dwarf 
Tree Frog Litoria fallax is now 
established in Melbourne in at least 
5 locations. The ARC group is trying 
to work out whether this frog can be 
contained. Even though it is native to 
Australia it is a pest species in 
Melbourne. It is thought that this 
Queensland species survives in the 
warmer conditions of the city 
compared with the rural regions. This 
frog species has not yet been 
established in the Geelong area. 
Some frogs native to a local area 
survive in isolated patches of habitat, 
e.g. abandoned quarries in urban 
areas because they are cut off from 
areas which have the chytrid fungus 
or other diseases. Isolated patches 
of frogs which have survived against 
all odds in urban areas are probably 
more important even though they are 
living in a more degraded region. 
The habitats may be isolated enough 
to have allowed these frogs to 
survive during a period when a 
disease was sweeping through large 
areas of the rest of the State. 


Graeme Tribe gave a vote of thanks 
to the speaker. 
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This Month 
...Joe Hubbard 


Usually you can expect last year’s (or 
earlier) diary entries which may be 
used to your advantage provided you 
take into account weather conditions 
and other unpredictable events. 
_ However, if you believe the following 
item is history, then think again—it’s 
almost current, 11.05.2003—and if 
you read on, you'll understand why | 
have rushed into print! 


Bird-fever in the Goldfields (2) 

Back at base [Newstead] after a 
second uneventful day of searching 
for Swift Parrots, | decided to catch up 
with the numerous honeyeaters and 
lorikeets feeding in two roadside 
flowering Ironbarks. 

Standing against the front fence | 
checked for Purple-crowned Lorikeets 
(purple under wings), the Little 
Lorikeets (green under wings) and 
hoping still for a Swift Parrot. 

Then totally unexpected—there it 
was! It seemed to take ages (seconds 
really) to comprehend that it was 
something special. 

Barely able to control my 
excitement, and without stopping to 
think, | ran to get Cameron, then Val, 
then the Field Guide. 

Standing there together | dared to 
ask ‘Is it what | think it is?’ ‘Yes and 
yes and yes!” was the reply. 

There it was, the most regal of 
honeyeaters—the Regent. 


To begin with Newtown 
A Willie Wagtail sang from the 
antenna set against a backdrop of 
pale dawn sky and wispy white clouds 
brushed across a lone star. 
In the distance was the hum of traffic 
overlaid by the strident siren of an 
emergency vehicle. i 
Above this distraction were the 
throaty calls of Red Wattlebirds, the 
carols of Magpies, and somewhere a 
Song Thrush spared me a few notes. 


Mucking about in the garden— 
Newtown 

Winter sunshine and a good time to 
dig out the compost and spread it 
around the roses. While working you 
just can’t ignore the neighbourhood 
birds. 

An ascending single ‘seep’ call told 


me a Golden Whistler was close by. A _ 


flock of Silvereyes flew into the 
Cotoneaster filling it with their tinkling 
twirps. As always the Red Wattlebirds 
were around hawking their heads off. 
Demented male Blackbirds, in their 
new suits, chased one another 
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through the shrubbery. Others played 
King of the Castle in the Poplar. 

The bullies of the area, New Holland 
Honeyeaters, chased off a tiny 
Spotted Pardalote, then an Eastern 
Spinebill. 

But when nesting nothing transcends 
the aggression of the Wattlebirds—but 
that is to come. 


Along the track—Brisbane Ranges 
By the afternoon the fog had cleared 
allowing a weak winter's sun to temper 
the cold. Along Nelson's Track walking 
conditions were excellent—bracing 
temperature with patches of sun to 
linger in. 

We stopped to admire the Correa 
with its red, yellow tipped bells, a lone 
Rosemary Grevillea, and æ small 
shrub with a few yellow pea flowers. 

Val found a lovely specimen of the 
Emerald-lip Greenhood. It had about 
seven flowers on a tall stem— 
‘translucent green with indistinct 
darker stipes.’ Its colour seemed a 
crisp lettuce fresh green. 

Eyes in for orchids now and we soon 
found the first for the season— 
Nodding Greenhoods. A short 
distance on a host of Trim 
Greenhoods, with at least 100 in the 
colony. We shared this find with a 
couple of walkers—fellow spirits—who 
were delighted. ‘Knew there had to be 
orchids but couldn't find any.’ 

With lengthening shadows we 
headed for the Stony Creek picnic 
ground passing through eye-catching 
patches of white and pink heath. 
Down here it's always good for birds 
especially the friendly Brown 
Treecreepers (some sleep in hollows), 
Crimson Rosellas, Fairy-wrens and 
Grey Shrike-thrush. 

The Yellow Gums were flowering 
and had attracted Musk Lorikeets, 
Yellow-faced and’ White-naped 
Honeyeaters and a shouldn't be here 
Oriole. 

Just on dusk we heard the rush of 
wings overhead as flocks of Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoos hurried to their 
roosting sites. 


Someone’s knocking at my door! 
Newtown 

‘Come and have a look at this!’ from 
Val outside, ‘Trouble at Possum 
Hollow.’ A pair of Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoos had discovered Possum’s 
home in the Poplar. Unseen by us, but 
heard, one kept watch while the other 
investigated this inviting looking hollow 
It commenced to break away bark and 
wood from around the front door with 
much ‘talk’ between the two. At this 
juncture Possum must have answered 
the knocking and surprised Cockatoo. 
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Reaction was dramatic and comic. It 
beat its outstreatched wings against 
the tree-trunk and with every ear- 
piercing screech fanned its erectile 
crest. It carried on like this for some 
minutes but Possum could not have 
been as impressed as we were. 

And so the couple departed—no unit 
with views, centrally located, for them. 


You scratch my back... Newtown 
From the warmth of the ‘study’ | 
watched the bonding ritual of a pair of 
Gang-gang Cockatoos. They spent 
some time, in close proximity, biting off 
twigs and dropping them. (No, they 
weren't feeding!) Then they sat 
pressed together and engaged in 
mutual preening. Then after some 
wing stretching they flew off—to find 
breakfast. All rather endearing! 


Said the Pelican to the Darter... 
Barwon River 

We soon found a male Darter, drying 
out on a fallen tree, looking great in 
the winter sunlight. The good 
conditions highlighted its yellow beak 
and face, a brown bib, overall glossy 
black, and wings softened with cream 
markings. 

When we returned it was in the river 
sharing its space with a Pelican which 
seemed to be tracking it. | wondered 
whether their activities could be of 
mutual benefit. 


Hobby 1, Newtown 

After my lunch, from the rear window, | 
watched it eating its lunch, by now a 
headless Red Wattlebird. 

It seemed unperturbed by the strong 
wind and dodging branches and 
holding its prey with both feet, it ripped 
into it. 

It took about 20 minutes to complete 
its meal, then it defecated effusively. 

For an hour or more, it sat quietly, 
sometimes head-swivelling, and 
sometimes preening. 


Hobby 2, Queenscliff 

‘Look at the Starlings!’ Great flocks 
swirled around the great pines on the 
foreshore. Then we saw why. A 
Hobby landed in a roosting tree 
causing more Starlings to stream out 
of the far side. 

After a few minutes the Hobby 
emerged with a Starling clutched in its 
talons. Mission accomplished! 

And we went off to buy fish and chips 
for tea. 


To get you going 

This requires a half glass full outlook 
on life! Commence a diary of plant 
flowering dates. Your ‘research’ area 
can be of your choosing—bush, 
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saltmarsh, garden, courtyard. 

Early Greenhoods. You might see the 
ground-hugging leaves before you see 
the tiny flowers. If you find only leaves, 
return in a couple of weeks to check 
for buds. You could start your diary 
right now! 

Flowering Trees. A magnet for nectar 
loving, (and pollen), birds, honeyeaters 
and lorikeets. Bush or shopping 
centre—they’re not fussy. 

White Birds. See how many species 
you can record over a week. If you see 
a lone Cockatoo it just could be a Grey 
Goshawk, white phase. 

Impromptu Bird Counts. Take five 
minutes out of a busy day and count 
the species in your immediate 
neighbourhood, garden, workplace. 
Cheers! 


Out and About 
...Valda Dedman 


| have been in the wondrous world of 
fungi, foraying with the experts at the 
Fungimap Conference at Rawson in 
Gippsland, and my head is reeling. 


Fungi come in all shapes, sizes and 
colours. Pinheads, giant cushiony 
footstools, fans and caps, splashes of 
paint and tiny cups. Pink and red and 
a whole array of gold and russets and 
rich browns, pure white and creams, 
mauve and purple and deep 
burgundy, green and metallic blue. 
They may be warty on top, floury, 
satiny, or shiny and sticky. They may 
look like an elegant parasol, coral or 
broccoli, a star, a fleshy red tongue or 
a phallic symbol. 


They can be pleated, folded, 
upstanding or prostrate. They sit on 
twigs and logs, on leaf litter, dung or 
grass, are attached to huge tree 
trunks, may hide among ferns and 
mosses and even under the ground. 
The stem may be as thin as a hair or 
as stout as a man’s arm; or the fungus 
may be completely spherical or like a 
trembling jelly. They can have gills or 
pores or neither. They change shape 
as they grow; some completely 
transform. ‘Eggs’ break open to form a 
lacy white basket or a red starfish with 
a slimy, stinking centre. 


Some you can eat; some will kill (even 
a tiny scrap of Amanita phalloides is 
deadly), some are hallucinogenic. 
Some are aromatic, others have a 
revolting smell, and attract blowflies. 
The well-known red and white 


storybook toadstool Amanita 
muscaria, the Fly Agaric, is so called 
because it used to be cut up and 
placed in milk or sprinkled with sugar 
to kill flies. 


They have been used in papermaking 
and dyeing and produce lovely, subtle 
colours. Dermocybe splendida gives 
a wide range from yellow to dark 
maroon depending on the mordant 
used. 


What we were looking for on our 
forays were the fruiting bodies. The 
actual fungus is made up of long 
threads and may occupy many square 
metres and have hundreds of fruits, 
just like an apple tree, or be a single 
fruit from a single spore. 

Fungi are essential components of a 
properly functioning ecosystem. 
Saprophytic fungi are recyclers that 
feed on and break down about 85% of 
dead organic matter on the ground, in 
the soil or in wood (bacteria and 
animals account for the other 15%). 
Mycorrhizal fungi form mutually 
beneficial relationships with plants and 
many are associated with a particular 
tree genus. Every eucalypt has its own 
fungal partner, such as Cortinarius 
archeri, which helps it to obtain 
nutrients. 


We went scrabbling for truffles, which 
lay just a few centimetres below the 
surface soil, using special round-tined 
forks. Sometimes lyrebirds had done 
the preliminary work of raking back the 
leaf litter. They do not eat truffles, but 
animals such as bandicoots and bush 
rats relish them, whilst. the Woylie 
(Brush-tailed Bettong) feeds primarily 
on them. Truffles form 80% of the diet 
of endangered Long-footed and 
Gilberts Potoroos. Indeed, truffles 
often need animals to disperse their 
spores in faecal pellets, since they 
don't actively shoot off spores. 
Australian truffles are not the same as 
the prized and expensive European 
ones. Ours are funny little knobbly 
things, marble to golf ball size and are 
related to above-ground fungi. We 
found a lovely purple-grey one that 
had a chocolate-brown centre with a 
delicate aroma. True truffles belong to 
the genus Tuber and do not occur inn 
Australia, as far as we know. 


There is still a great deal to discover 
about Australian fungi. We may have 
250,000 species and we can only 
name 5-10% of those. Fungimap 
concentrates on discovering the 
distribution of just 100 ‘target species’. 
To find out how you can contribute, 


see www.rbg.vic.gov.au/fungimap/. 


Fungimap has revealed some unusual 
distributions. Mycena interrupta, the 
fragile little blue cap we know from the 
Otways, has turned up in South 
Australia. Many desert species have a 
wider distribution than previously 
realised. Aseroe rubra, the Starfish 
Fungus of the high country, has been 
found in the suburbs of both 
Melbourne and Adelaide. The 
introduced Amanita muscaria, 
formerly only associated with pines 
and oaks, has been found near 
Nothofagus, our precious Myrtle 
Beech, a Gondwanan species that 
grows in high rainfall areas. Myrtle 
Beech is known for a very specialised 
fungus, the Beech orange Cyttaria 
gunnii which grows in clusters on galls 
on the branches. 


It is impossible to pick even a favorite 
genus. | could choose Mycena with its 
delicate pixie caps, only a few 
centimetres tall, sometimes white and 
translucent, but also bright ruby red 
like M. viscidocruenta, which | found 
the other day at Stewarts Road 
Reserve. 


But what about Marasmius, which can 
revive if they dry out? M. equicrinus 
has long tough strands of mycelium 
like horsehair tangled up in the leaf 
debris where it grows. Its minute white 
caps are raised high on long thread- 
like stems. 


Or the fascinating slime moulds that 
actually move about and have several 
phases. In their fertile phase they may 
stand up like rows of tiny drum sticks. 


Russula species have a pristine look 
because of their clean white gills and 
caps in delicate watercolour tints of 
pinks and mauves or clear reds. They 
stand on sturdy stems of white often 
flushed with the cap colours. Their 
stalks break like chalk. So do the 
Lactarius species, which then exude 
a milky sap and bruise blue. 


The Cortinarius family all have a 
cobwebby veil, (the cortina—nothing 
to do with cars). Their spores are 
always rusty, a real giveaway in 
identification. You look for them on the 
stem or the cap of a neighbour. 


And how could | ever forget 
Dictopanus pusillus with its row of 
miniature white pingpong bats lined up 
on a log? Or the line of metallic blue 
‘buttons’ of Chlorociboria 
aeruginascens ? 
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Notes on the Ant Amblyopone australis 
(Ponerinae, Hymenoptera) 


...Dave King 
216/86 Church St. Grovedale, 3216 
kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


< Amblyopone ENG (Ponerinae). 
OT view. (B) : Frontal view of the head 
Scale bars: = Imm: } swi 


Introduction 
The Biodiversity Group of the GFNC for their March 2003, excursion made a visit to the bushland area known as Paddy Swamp — 
38° 21'S 143° 59'E. Messmate dominates the environment, with an understorey of Tea-tree and Banksia. At ground level in mainly 
Bracken and Tussock Grass were to be found many pieces of fallen timber. It was under such timber that a nest was found of the 
ant Amblyopone australis. As is common with this ant, the nest is relatively small, consisting of a small area of moist friable soil, 
some 100 cm?. Amongst the soil were a number of pupa being closely attended by the adults who possibly numbered something 
less than 50 individuals. Small numbers of this ant in any one nest is a common trait in the genus Amblyopone, (Shattuck,1999; 
Andersen, 1991). 


A cryptic species, A. australis confine their activities in general to the area immediate to the nest, which under normal circumstance 
would provide sufficient prey in the form of small arthropods. Thus A. australis, though common, is rarely if ever seen unless the 
confining log or rock is lifted. In Australia 17 species of Nie ene are known and described, (Shattuck & Bamett, 2001), and found 
in relatively high moisture environments. 


Description 

At first appearance, A. australis do not immediately reflect that of a typical ant, being relatively elongated and of light honey colour, 
together with movements more in keeping with that of termites. This is undoubtedly dictated by the similarity of environment in which 
both are found. In keeping with their cryptic habit the eyes are extremely diminutive. As predators they are equipped with a powerful 
sting, shown exerted in (A), yet not appearing aggressive when disturbed. 


The head (B) is sub-square frontally, the lower surface sculptured with shallow vertical striations, the crown concave. Eyes are set 
above the centre line and ocelli are absent. Notable are the mandibles, long and slender with a series of eight teeth varying 
considerably in size and terminating in a pointed tooth. The antennae, which have twelve segments including the scape, are 
inserted immediately above the clypeus. Frontal lobes, between the antennae sockets, extend little beyond these sockets. 


The pronotum, mesonotum and propodeum are of the same height, the pronotum sculptured with shallow striations. A spiracle is 
present on the flanks of the propodeum. Another diagnostic feature is the petiole; it has no rear face, but broadly attached to the 
gaster. In addition it ventrally has a conspicuous keel. The gaster is long and slender with a distinct constriction between the first and 
second segments. 


Legs are a slightly paler honey colour, covered in yellow hairs, and terminating in simple claws. The tibia of each rear leg has, at the 
distal end, a spur with hairs arranged like the teeth in a comb, the purpose of which is unclear. A similar process, called a strigil, is 
present on the foreleg that is used to clean the antennae. The legs are particularly hairy, as is the whole body with pale yellow hairs, 
the gaster having increasingly long hair toward the rear. 


References 
Andersen, A.N. (1991) The Ants of Southem Australia, CSIRO, Melboume. 
Shattuck, S.O. (1999) Australian Ants, CSIRO, Melboume 
Shattuck, S.O. & Bamett, N.J. (2001) Australian Ants Online, www.ento.csiro.au/science/ants 
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Mid-week Bird 
Group Excursions 


17 April, 2003 
Lake Connewarre and 
Lake Lorne 
..Brian Hart 


A small group—Ken and Merilyn Best, 
Penny Smith, Rob Ganly, Ray 
Beckworth and myself—met at Lake 
Connewarre and were later joined by 
Craig Morley at Lake Lome. 


As there was virtually no water at Lake 
Connewarre, we only spent about half 
an hour there and then moved on to 
Lake Lome. 


Lake Lome proved as always to be 
rewarding, with many species of ducks, 
including Freckled, Blue-billed and 
Pink-eared. There were a number of 
other waterbirds and quite a few bush 
birds. 


At one stage 2 lorikeets sped past with 
a flash of green and orange. We 
immediately thought Rainbow Lorikeet. 
Craig however felt the call sounded 
more like Scaly-breasted Lorikeets. 
Fortunately they flew past a second 
time and were identified as Rainbow/ 
Scaly-breasted hybrids. A first for the 
area? 


Bird List 

Lake Connewarre: 

Black Swan, Australian Shelduck, 
White-faced Heron, Straw-necked Ibis, 
Black-shouldered Kite, Swamp Hanier, 
Brown Falcon, Masked Lapwing, Rock 
Dove, Spotted Turtle Dove, Red 
Wattlebird, Willie Wagtail, Australian 
Magpie, Little Raven, Skylark, 
European Goldfinch, Welcome 
Swallow, Golden-headed Cisticola. 
Lake Lome: 

Blue-billed Duck, Musk Duck, Freckled 
Duck, Black Swan, Pacific Black Duck, 
Australasian Shoveler, Grey Teal, 
Chestnut Teal, Pink-eared Duck, 
Hardhead, Hoary-headed Grebe, Little 
Pied Commorant, Great Comorant, 
Australian Pelican, Little Egret, 
Australian White Ibis, Straw-necked 
Ibis, Swamp Hanier, Purple 
Swamphen, Dusky Moorhen, 
Eurasian Coot, Black-winged Stilt 3, 
Black-fronted Dotterel 4, Masked 
Lapwing 47, Silver Gull, Spotted Turtle- 
dove, Hybrid Lorikeet (Rainbow/Scaly- 
breasted) 2, Crimson Rosella, Superb 
Fairy-wren, Spotted Pardalote, Striated 


Pardalote, Brown Thombill, Yellow- 
rumped Thombill, Yellow Thombill, 
Red Wattlebird, Noisy Miner, Yellow- 
faced Honeyeater, White-plumed 
Honeyeater, New Holland Honeyeater, 
Golden Whistler, Magpie Lark, Grey 
Fantail, Willie Wagtail, Grey 
Butcherbird, Australian Magpie, Little 
Raven, House Sparrow, European 
Goldfinch, Welcome Swallow, Golden- 
headed Cisticola, Silvereye, Common 
Blackbird, Common Starling, Common 
Myna. 


15 May, 2003 
Blue Circle Southern 
Cement, Waurn Ponds 
„Polly Cutcliffe 


Nine members attended the 

excursion which was led by Hans 

Streefkerk who, with Pat, is a member 

of the Community Liaison Committee. 

As in the previous two years, four 

areas were surveyed: 

1. Car Park and adjacent areas 

23 Whites Road, a leased area 
which is cropped and contains 
three small wetlands 

3. Ghazeepore Road—some 
trees and a small wetland, with 
an area of gorse remaining 

4. Hams Road—an area which is 
being rehabilitated by the 
Company 


It was cold and wet for most of the 
moming, and bird numbers were low. 
When the sun did break through, we 
were rewarded with much more 


activity. 


Separate lists are kept for each area 
and these are supplied to the 
Company by Pat and Hans. The total 
species list for the moming (32) is as 
follows: 


Black Swan, Pacific Black Duck, 
White-necked Heron, Black- 
shouldered Kite, Whistling Kite, Brown 
Falcon, Masked Lapwing, Rock Dove, 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet, Crimson 
Rosella, Superb Fairy-wren, Yellow- 
rumped Thombill, Red Wattlebird, 
White-plumed Honeyeater, White- 
naped Honeyeater, New Holland 
Honeyeater, White-fronted Chat, 
Flame Robin, Eastem Yellow Robin, 
Magpie Lark, Willie Wagtail, Australian 
Magpie, Little Raven, Skylark, Richards 
Pipit, House Sparrow, European 
Goldfinch, Welcome Swallow, Golden- 
headed Cisticola, Silvereye, Common 
Blackbird, Common Starling. 


Biodiversity Group 
...Geoff Jones 


Following the vacating of the leader 
position of the Biodiversity Group, | have 
been asked to take over. Whilst not yet 
having as much experience or 
knowledge as other members, | have 
taken on this role with pleasure and have 
a few ideas for the future. 


The Biodiversity group monthly meetings 

will again have a theme, which may or 

may not be adhered to—the first theme 

being ‘Things in Your Garden’ in June. 

Members are asked to bring some’ 
‘show-and-tell’ along to the meeting. If 

you haven't any general items of interest, 

then call upon the theme for ideas and 

inspiration. 


We are also looking for ideas for outings 
a few times a year. 


Plant Group Report 
„Dick Southcombe 


Last month’s meeting focused 
mainly on Fungi observed during 
the April club excursion to the 
Otways. 


Other matters discussed were— 
our move to the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens for meetings, Corio 
grassland survey, follow-up survey 
excursions to railway and cemetery 
reserves and a proposal for 
groups/individuals interested in our 
region’s natural vegetation meeting 
together 2 or 3 times per year for 
an address/workshop/seminar 
presented by a guest speaker; 
comments on this proposal are 
welcome. 


Plants of the northern Brisbane 


Ranges is the topic for our 10 June 
meeting. 
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GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INC. 
OFFICE and DUTY HOLDERS 2003/04 


..Diana Primrose 


COMMITTEE 
OFFICE BEARERS 
President Diana Primrose 
Vice-President John Bottomley 
Secretary Alison Watson 
Treasurer/Public Officer Ray Baverstock 
Minutes Secretary Lorraine Phelan 
ORDINARY MEMBERS Deborah Evans 
Claire Greenwell (Editor) 
Barry Lingham 
Geoff Jones 
Dick Southcombe 
Graeme Tribe 
1 vacancy 
PUBLICATION/PROGRAM/MEMBERSHIP 
Editor Claire Greenwell 
Membership Officer/name tags/ Geelong Naturalist issue Jan Venters 
Program Coordinator John Bottomley 


GENERAL MEETING 
Issue ‘Geelong Naturalist/Name tags Jan Venters 
Attendance Register Ray Baverstock 
Minutes Secretary (General Meeting) Peter Williams 
Welcome New Members/Visitors 2 to 3 vacancies 
Audio/Projection/Equipment, Microscope Dennis Greenwell, Barry Lingham 
Specimen Recorder/reporter for GN Cecily Lawrie 
Hall set-up ‘team’ (Seating/Lectern/Library shelf doors) Geoff Jones, 2 to 3 vacancies 


Supper Roster 

Library Roster 

Notice Board 

Guest Speaker Reporter 


GEELONG NATURALIST -— Editorial team 


GEELONG BIRD REPORT 
Editor 


PUBLICATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE 


LIBRARY 
Librarian 
Library ‘team’ 


Committee Liaison 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP LEADERS 
Plants 
Birds 
Mammals 
Biodiversity 
Jerringot 
Seaview Park 


CONSERVATION SUB-COMMITTEE 
Coordinator 
Secretary 
Members 


Veronica Mahoney 
Heather Cameron 
Alison Watson 
Roy Whiteside 


Claire Greenwell (Editor), Deborah Evans, 
Valda Dedman, Alison Watson i 


Marilyn Hewish 


Editorial ‘team’, Committee members. Club 
members invited to contribute 


Heather Cameron 

Judy Rowe, Val Lloyd-Jones, Sheila Silver, 
Lorraine Preston 

Ray Baverstock 


Dick Southcombe 
John Bottomley 
Trevor Pescott 
Geoff Jones 
Valda Dedman 
Dick Southcombe 


Dick Southcombe 
John Bottomley 


Trevor Pescott, Dave King, co-opted members as 


required. 
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TRAPPING PERMIT HOLDERS 


June 2003 


Live capture and release of small mammals (excluding bats). 

Unless revoked, this permit remains in force until 30 November 2005 
Valda Dedman 
Geoff Gayner 


WORKING PARTIES 


AUDITOR (honorary) 


Dave King 


Barry Lingham 
Gordon McCarthy 
Trevor Pescott 
Graeme Tribe 


As appointed by Committee 


Graeme James 


GFNC REPRESENTATIVES on other organisations 


Barwon River Users Group 
Barwon River Land Use & Open 
Space Corridor Reference Group 
Australian Natural History Medallion Committee 
Buckley Falls Committee of Management 
Barwon Water Environmental Consultative 
Committee 
Bellarine Rail Trail Committee 
CCMA Moorabool River Management Project 
CCMA Lough Calvert Drainage Scheme Group 
Environment Victoria (contact for emails) 


CONTACT PERSON on other organisations: 


Bird Surveys on Barwon River 

CCMA — Coordinator 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve Comm. Mang't 
Friends of Belmont Common Committee 


Friends of Waurn Ponds Creek 
Friends of Brisbane Ranges 
Friends of Mud Islands 


Valda Dedman, Jan Calaby (deputy) 


Valda Dedman 

Valda Dedman * 
Trevor Pescott 

Dave King, 

John Bottomley (deputy) 
Dave King 

John Bottomley 

Trevor Pescott 

Dave King 


Trevor Pescott 

Trevor Pescott 

Dave King 

Valda Dedman (Pres.) 
Dave King 

Dave King 

Nola Haines 

Graeme Tribe 

Tony Woolford 


Friends of Buckley Falls 
Friends of the You Yangs 


Geelong Environment Council 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
Snipe Fest 
School groups etc 


PLEASE NOTE: 


Vernon Cohen 


Joan Lindros 


Valda Dedman 
Volunteers as available 


This list has lapsed for some years — we are endeavouring to bring it up to date. There may be some errors and/or 
omissions. PLEASE LET THE PRESIDENT OR SECRETARY KNOW IF THERE IS SOMETHING WHICH SHOULD BE 
ADDED OR DELETED. THANKYOU! Please note the vacancies — can YOU help to fill these gaps? 


Jerringot Report 
... Valda Dedman 


We had an on-site meeting to look at 
present maintenance tasks and long 
term management options. Later | met 
with Council officers, Rob Giddings, 
Alex Shackleton and Ned Turcinov, 
who were very helpful. Ash and 
Cotoneaster along the Barwon Heads 
Road, and other small woody weeds, 
will be ‘cut and painted’ by a team of 
Conservation Volunteers on 28 May, 
and larger trees and blackbenies will 
be tackled at a later date by the 


Bellarine Tree Crew. | have offered our 
help with raking and disposal of the 
blackberries, so please let me know if 
you are willing to undertake this task. 
We have let the woody weeds get 
away from us and need to show our 
interest. Kikuyu control was also 
discussed and hopefully will be started 
to stop further spread of this menace. It 
is great to be working so actively with 
Council. 


We discussed the management of the 
two adjoining golf course wetlands and 
may get Council support for our bid to 
include them officially in the Jeringot 
Wildlife Reserve. It was fortunate that 


Rob spied a Buff-banded Rail at the 
edge of the ‘Baillon’s Crake’ wetland 
near the golf clubhouse The question 
of our boundaries, including the road 
boundary, needs to be resolved. We 
also looked at the need for more 
information about drainage pattems on 
the Common and how they impact on 
Jemingot. It was suggested we apply 
for grant money for signage at the 
Barwon Heads Road entrance. Alex 
suggested a line of sheoaks instead of 
a fence along the edge of the golf 
driving range and | hope she will take 
this cheaper option up with them. 
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A Total Solar Eclipse, Lake Everard, 
Gawler Ranges, S.A. 4 December 2002 


ltis only through an incredibly fortunate 
coincidence that we can see the beauty 
of a total solar eclipse. The moon and 
the sun are almost exactly the same 
size as seen from earth, and so the 
moon can cover the sun's body but not 
the surrounding corona (the sun’s 
atmosphere). If the moon was smaller 
or farther away, it could never 
completely cover the sun and all 
eclipses would be partial; if it was larger 
or closer in, it would cover the corona 
and we would miss the most beautiful 
spectacle during an eclipse. 


The shadow path of the total eclipse on 
4 December 2002 began in the South 
Atlantic, passed over southern Africa 
and the Indian Ocean, struck land at 
Ceduna on the central South Australian 
coast, and then passed inland into the 
desert through the Gawler Ranges, 
Wirraminna rail siding on the Stuart 
Highway, the Woomera-Roxby Downs 
Road, Lyndhurst and Cameron's 
Corner. The maximum time of totality 
unfortunately occurred in the central 
Indian Ocean. By the time the shadow 
reached Australia it was approximately 
30 km wide, the total eclipse lasted 
about 30 seconds, and it was shortly 
before sunset with the sun only a few 
degrees above the horizon. A partial 
eclipse was visible from most of 
Australia with the exception of the east 
coast and northeast part of the 
continent. In Melbourne, 75% of the sun 
was covered. 


- In October 1976, Dean and | saw totality 
from near Millicent in southeastern SA, 
during an eclipse which was also visible 
from Victoria. Clouds gathered, but a 
small space cleared around the sun just 
as totality began. It is well known among 
aficionados that total solar eclipses are 
too short, too long between doses, and 
addictive. We were so blown away by 
the experience that when our daughter 
Catherine was 11 years old we all 
travelled to Hawaii for the total eclipse of 
11 July 1991, only to be completely 
clouded out before totality. We felt that 
an eclipse in the Australian desert in 
summer gave us the best chance of 
cloudless skies, to complete the family 
eclipse experience over 26 years. 


... Marilyn Hewish 


97 Grey St., Bacchus Marsh 3340 


For this eclipse, we set ourselves up on 
the tall dunes along the shore of Lake 
Everard, a large salt lake in the Gawler 
Ranges. This gave us an elevated 
position and a flat horizon to the west, 
necessary as the eclipse occurred with 
the sun low in the sky. Even without the 
eclipse it was a beautiful sight, with the 
sun glinting off the salt, the long cream- 
coloured dunes, and the startlingly blue 
sky. 


Clouds are the mortal enemies of 
eclipse watchers and became an 
obsession in the planning stages and in 
the days before the eclipse. Every cloud 
looming on the horizon caused a 
sinking feeling; every clear moment 
brought cautious elation. The day itself 
dawned perfectly clear, but we had the 
whole day to wait. Clouds moved in 
from the southwest in mid-moming. 
Tense hours followed (memories of 
Hawaii), but at about midday the clouds 
cleared. When the partial eclipse began 
at 18:40 and we saw the first nick out of 
the sun’s disk with our special eclipse- 
viewing . glasses, we were feeling 
confident that nothing could go wrong 
this time. 


The amazing thing about a solar eclipse 
is that the moon covers the sun slowly 
and steadily, but few effects are 
noticeable until very close to totality. The 
first thing we noticed when the sun was 
about half-covered was that it was 
getting distinctly cooler. The light had 
dimmed throughout the partial phase 
but this was not obvious because our 
eyes adjusted. And so while we 
watched the partial phase advance over 
an hour, everything was very relaxed, it 
was maybe a little cooler and dimmer 
than usual, but not so different from a 
normal sunlit late afternoon. 


And then less than minute before totality 
when just a thin sliver of the sun was 
visible, everything happened in a rush. | 
could see a band of dark sky over the 
lake. | took a last glance at the sun with 
my eclipse glasses, saw the sliver of 
sun shrinking from the sides leaving 
specks of light in its wake (Baily’s 
beads), looked at the landscape, saw 
the light fading with a rush, a golden 
shaft of light throwing long sunset 
shadows from the shrubs, and then the 
lake and the sky were suddenly dark. 


June 2003 


There is nothing in an eclipse’s partial 
phase and nothing in photographs that 
can prepare you for the wildly different 
experience of totality. The sky was inky, 
and hanging in it was this strange and 
unknown object, as if the sun had 
blinked out and been replaced by 
something totally different: something 
nothing like the sun and nothing like the 
moon. It was the corona, a bright ring of 
white fire streaming outwards, and in its 
centre was a circle so black, so perfect 
and so sharply-defined that it looked as 
if someone had punched out a hole into 
another universe. It was so unlike 
anything familiar, so eerie and so 
beautifull And so fleeting! | wanted to 
look for stars and planets in the dark 
sky, | wanted to appreciate the 
streaming structure of the corona, but 
what caught my attention was a rim of 
brilliant pink light suffusing part of the 
inner edge of the corona, the light of 
many prominences, huge fiery 
eruptions from the sun's surface. 


And then too soon a brilliant spark of 
light exploded from the edge, the 
beautiful diamond ring, as the sun and 
moon moved apart and the sun shone 
out from between the mountains on the 
moon's profile. Even the tiniest spark of 
light from the sun’s surface is enough to 
overwhelm the delicate corona, and is 
dangerous to look at with the naked 
eye. Thirty seconds was definitely not 
long enough. 


The strangest thing happened in the 
final partial phase of the eclipse. The 
sun set while it was still partially 
eclipsed. Then the twilight sky got 
brighter, not dimmer, for a time after 
sunset as more of the sun came out 
from behind the moon. 


There are people who travel the world 
at great cost of time, effort and money to 
place themselves within the path of 
every possible total eclipse. | can see 
why, because the experience is over all 
too quickly. Every eclipse experience is 
different, the eclipses themselves, the 
surroundings, and the companions you 
share them with. In this eclipse the 
corona was larger and brighter than in 
1976, and more colourful because of 
the pink prominences. The setting was 
perfect, with the sun hanging over the 
salt lake in the Australian desert we love 
so much. And it is quite different seeing 
an eclipse for the first time when you are 
a young couple looking for excitement, 
and seeing one for the second time 
when the whole family is there to share 


it. 
<p 
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An Electronic Solar 
Eclipse 
...Dean Hewish 


Our first solar eclipse in 1976 was a low- 
technology affair. We found our viewing 
site and the timing from published 
predictions in astronomical magazines 
and plotted the details ourselves on a 
topographic map. Now, it is the twenty- 
first century and things are done 
differently. 


To be prepared well in advance, | 
simulated the eclipse on our computer 
using astronomical software. Suitable 
programs are available for all types of 
computers and some of the most 
sophisticated can be downloaded from 
the Internet for free. The computer 
software showed me that the best place 
to view the eclipse would be Ceduna in 
South Australia and that the eclipse 
would be very late in the day, only an 
hour or so before sunset. The eclipse 
was also predicted to be short, with 
about thirty seconds of totality. 


As the date approached, the Internet 
became the best place to search for 
information about the eclipse. By the 
middle of 2002, a search for “Eclipse 
2002 Australia” brought up literally 
dozens of web pages. Not all were 
useful, but many had maps of the 
eclipse path and detailed predictions of 
eclipse times and durations. Ceduna 
was widely touted as the best locality in 
Australia, with the longest duration of 
totality. After crossing the coast at 
Ceduna, the moon’s shadow was 
plotted to head northeast and inland to 
meet the Stuart Highway at Wirraminna 
railway siding. The next easily 
accessible viewing site was Lyndhurst 
in the northern Flinders Ranges, but 
there the sun was predicted to be very 
low on the horizon, with totality several 
seconds shorter than on the coast. 


Weather became a concem, because 
Ceduna was reported to be prone to 
low cloud over the sea in the afternoon. 
On the Friday before the eclipse, the 
Bureau of Meteorology displayed a 
Web page showing predictions of cloud 
for the day of the eclipse. Their earliest 
predictions showed that Ceduna had a 
high probability of cloud, but inland 
areas were predicted to be clear. To 
me, the most favourable viewing site 
that could be reached by a two-wheel 
drive car seemed to be in the Gawler 
Ranges, about forty kilometres south of 
Kingoonya. The locality was not being 
promoted as a viewing site, probably 


because of its remoteness. With no 
good maps of the area available on the 
Web, | had to locate centreine of the 
eclipse path myself. 


Geosciences Australia have most of the 
1/250,000 scale geological maps of 
Australia available on the Internet for 
download, and so | obtained a copy of 
the Gairdner sheet. The NASA web site 
posted a table of latitudes and 
longitudes at regular intervals along the 
eclipse path and | was able to obtain 
some free software from the Web that 
allowed me to easily calibrate the 
geological map and find the path of the 
eclipse relative to local landmarks. The 
eclipse centreine turned out to cross 
the Kingoonya—Yantanabie Road 
where it runs along the northeastern 
shore of Lake Everard. | entered the 
latitude and longitude into our Global 
Positioning System (GPS) receiver. 


On the day before the eclipse, the Web 
and broadcast weather predictions were 
still not very favourable for Ceduna. My 
decision to go to Lake Everard looked 
good and we headed north from 
Adelaide. We passed Wirraminna on 
our way. People seemed to be setting 
up for a rock concert there, and so we 
drove on. At Kingoonya, the arrow on 
the GPS screen swung around as the 
receiver locked on to the locality | had 
entered for the eclipse. We watched the 
calculated distance decrease slowly as 
we negotiated the moderately rough 
road south. Late in the afternoon, about 
four kilometres from the predicted 
eclipse centre line, we found a track off 
the main road leading to a good 
campsite and decided to stop there. 
The GPS then served as a safety 
accessory. It was easy to lose 
orientation in the native pine and 
casuarina woodland and we carried the 
GPS every time we left the camp. 


The next morning, some clouds 
appeared on the horizon, but they 
quickly dispersed in the heat of the day 
and we were never seriously concemed 
that our view was going to be blocked. 
The GPS guided us to the top of a sand 
dune overlooking the dry bed of Lake 
Everard. A few other parties turned up 
to view the eclipse, but the site was by 
no means crowded. Many of the others 
probably found the place as we did, by 
following their GPS to the best site. 


| wanted to photograph the eclipse, but 
as totality was so short, | didn’t wish to 
be distracted from the spectacle. | used 
a camera with a motor drive, and took 
photographs by pressing the shutter- 
release button on a remote cable. 


| photographed the partial phases 
through a solar filter held over the 
camera lens, and totality with the filter 
removed. 


Afterwards, those who missed the 
excitement could view movies of the 
event on the CSIRO Web site and, of 
course, we e-mailed scanned copies of 
our photographs to our friends. That is 
the way things are done in the new 
millennium. 


Free GPS and mapping software for PC 
can be downloaded from: 
http:/Avww.catnet.ne jp/fukuda/garmap/ 
€_gamap.html 

or: http:/Avww.coastnet.com/~jas/ 
gpsthing.html 

Imap (_http:/AWww.kuleuven.ac.be/bio/ 
sys/imap) will allow map calibration on 
late model Macintosh computers. 


Free astronomy software can be 
obtained for Windows machines from: 
http//astrosurf.com/astrope/ 

A similar, but less sophisticated, 
application that can be adapted to a 
variety of computer operating systems 
is available from: http://www. 
clearskyinstitute.com/xephem/, 
(Beware! these downloads are very 
large. Find a friend with a broadband 
connection if you don't have one.) 


Scanned geological maps could be 
downloaded from http/Avww.ga.gov.au/ 
map/. They are relatively old, so the 
positions of roads and other man-made 
landmarks may no longer be correct. 


Most of the sites with details of the 
eclipse are now obsolete and many 
have been taken down. NASA's site 
has a post-eclipse summary at: http:// 
www.gsfc.nasa.gov/ 
topstory/2002/1204eclipse.htm| : 
The CSIRO web page (http://www. 
csiro.auhelix/eclipse/) is an archive of 


their eclipse coverage. 


Weather information is always available 
from the Bureau of Meteorology: http:// 
www.bom.gov.au 

Or from overseas sites such as: http:// 


www.wunderground.com/global/ 
Region/AU/Temperature.html 


[Apologies to Marilyn and Dean for the 
late publication. 


Another astronomical event will occur on 
27 August, when Mars will be at its 
closest to Earth in 70,000 years. Look 
(anytime during August) to the east at 
about midnight—it will be the biggest and 
brightest red star. Ed.] 
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Excursion to the Northern Brisbane Ranges 
and Werribee Gorge 
18 May 2003 


Despite the threat of rain in the 
excursion area and actual rain in 
Geelong, nine people joined the 
leaders to explore the Brisbane 
Ranges and Werribee Gorge, in a 
program that» encompassed a 
fascinating mix of geomorphology 
and observations of plants, birds, 
mammals, crustaceans and 
stunning scenery. Our route roughly 
followed the line of the Rowsley 
Fault northwards. Therefore the 
major theme for the day became the 
geomorphology of the area from 
ancient times. 


We began at Boar Gully Camp 
Ground in the Brisbane Ranges. 
The Brisbane Ranges is a dissected 
plateau, its eastern escarpment 
formed by movement along the 
Rowsley Fault, and its steep creek 
valleys (Anakie Gorge, Little River 
Gorge) by the resulting acceleration 
in erosion. From there, John 
Bottomley took us on a circuit drive 
past Mount Wallace, which is an old 
shield volcano. This broad low- 
elevation feature was formed by the 
gentle extrusion and spread of lava 
rather than by explosive eruption. 
From the approach on the adjacent 
plateau, it appears unimpressive, 
but it is the highest point for many 
kilometres (481 m above sea level). 
From Mount Wallace, we moved on 
` to Glenmore Road. From a roadside 
stop on the escarpment, we viewed 
the plateau dropping away 
dramatically into the Ballan 
Sunkland, which remained 
depressed while the plateau rose 
along the fault. A few minutes later 
we descended into the Rowsley 
Valley in an exciting drive down the 
switchbacks to the bottom. The 
steep bluffs towering above testify 
to the speed of erosion following 
movement within the last few million 
years along the fault. Valley slopes 
have had little time to become 
stable and show many signs of 
landslips and slumping. 


Our final stop was the Werribee 
Gorge to the north. Like the 


„Marilyn Hewish 


Brisbane Ranges, it owes its 
present form to movement along the 
Rowsley Fault. This caused the 
rejuvenation of the Werribee River, 
which cut deeply and rapidly into the 
original broad shallow river valley 
and revealed the underlying strata 
down to the Ordovician rocks. This 
valley with its spectacular rock walls 
is now a showpiece for 
geomorphologists. As we walked 
along the river track, parts of the old 
river valley were still visible in 
places in the upper levels of the 
gorge, and a hanging tributary 
valley above the gorge floor showed 
how the slow erosion by rainfall was 
unable to keep pace with the more 
rapid erosion by the river in the 
main gorge. We also saw evidence 
of more ancient geological eras. 
The rock walls show Ordovician 
rocks, formed under the sea 400- 
500 million years ago and 
spectacularly folded and inclined by 
later earth movements. Later there 
was extensive glaciation during the 
Permian period, 250 million years 
ago. 


Australia was part of the super- 
continent Gondwanaland, and was 
closer to the polar regions than at 
present. A great ice-sheet covered 
the area, and in its movement 
carried boulders and rocks from 
other areas, in the process crushing 
and fragmenting them, and scoring 
the underlying rocks with deep 
scratches. The rocks deposited by 
the glacier later consolidated to form 
tillite, which is visible in many areas 
along the gorge. Its glacial origin is 
revealed by the fact that many rocks 
have been faceted by abrasion, 
rather than smoothed and rounded 
by water. 


As living environments, Boar Gully 
and Werribee Gorge are dominated 
by dry woodlands; in Boar Gully, 
mainly Red Stringybark, and in 
Werribee Gorge, Grey Box in the 
creek valley and Red Box on the 
ridges. Werribee Gorge features 
stands of White Cypress-pines, 
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which are of very restricted 
distribution in southern Victoria, and 
in the Boar Gully woodland we 
found a large circular area of coral 
lichen and a patch of luminescent 
fungus (Pleurotus nidiformis). Birds 
were generally not prominent or 
active during the excursion, perhaps 
because the weather was initially 
cold, damp and windy. However, a 
list of common woodland and 
grassland species was built up 
gradually over the day, most birds 
being recorded by call. The 
sightings of three Peregrine Falcons 
were highlights: one flew over a field 
along Reids Road near Mount 
Wallace; and a pair zoomed around 
and above the cliffs of the Werribee 
Gorge in fast and powerful flight, 
and one later perched in the sun 
against the red rock wall. Flowering 
Grey Box and Yellow Gum trees in 
Werribee Gorge attracted 
honeyeaters, including a flock of 20 
White-naped in one Yellow Gum. 
Pied Currawongs and Spiny- 
cheeked Honeyeaters are 
uncommon in Werribee Gorge. Pied 
Currawongs disperse from forested 
ranges into open areas in autumn- 
winter, and there is a regular inland 
movement of Spiny-cheeked 
Honeyeaters into the area around 
Bacchus Marsh in the same season. 
Red Wattlebirds form flocks in 
autumn—winter. The 21 birds flying 
across the Glenmore Road were 
probably only seen by people in the 
leading cars in the convoy. Restless 
Flycatchers have become rare in 
this area in the last few years, and it 
was good to see a pair at Werribee 
Gorge. 


Sharp-eyed observers discovered 
four spiny crayfish in a pool in the 
Werribee River, one moving around 
in aquatic vegetation on the muddy 
bottom and three others resting on 
the tops of boulders under the 
water. Their brown bodies blended 
well with the substrate, but the white 
tips on their claws became obvious 
once we learnt what to look for. 
When viewed with binoculars, the 
crayfish proved to be beautifully 
marked with orange spots. From the 
descriptions and distribution maps 
on the NRE web-site (2002), they 
were identified as Yarra Spiny 
Crayfish Euastacus yarraensis. A 
koala at Boar Gully was the only 
native mammal seen for the day. 


The feature of the excursion was 
the variety of natural history 
experiences the area offered, and 
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the broad expertise of my co- 
leaders. Graeme Tribe and | would 
like to thank John Bottomley for 
guiding us through the Brisbane 
Ranges and Rowsley Vale, and 
both John and Dean Hewish for 
their invaluable assistance, 
especially in explaining the 
geomorphology of the area. Thanks 
also to the participants for making 
this such an enjoyable day. 


Bird lists (total of 48 species) 


Boar Gully Camp Ground, 
Brisbane Ranges: Wedge-tailed 
Eagle (1), Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo, Crimson Rosella, White- 
throated Treecreeper, Superb Fairy- 
wren, Buff-rumped Thornbill, 
Striated Thornbill, Red Wattlebird, 
White-eared Honeyeater, White- 
plumed Honeyeater, Brown-headed 
Honeyeater, White-naped 
Honeyeater, Scarlet Robin, Golden 
Whistler, Grey Shrike-thrush, Grey 
Fantail, Australian Magpie, White- 
winged Chough. 

Dam on Reids Road, east of Mt 
Wallace: Australasian Shoveler (2), 
Chestnut Teal, Hoary-headed 
Grebe, Eurasian Coot, Masked 
Lapwing. 

Reids Road, east of Mt Wallace: 
Black-shouldered Kite, Peregrine 
Falcon (1), Laughing Kookaburra, 
Magpie-lark. 

Glenmore Road: Nankeen Kestrel, 
Red Wattlebird (flock of 21), Willie 
Wagtail, Little Raven, Skylark, 
Welcome Swallow. 

Bacchus Marsh: Spotted Turtle- 
Dove, Galah. 

Werribee Gorge: Peregrine Falcon 
(pair), Crimson Rosella, Laughing 
Kookaburra, White-throated 
Treecreeper, Superb Fairy-wren, 
Spotted Pardalote, White-browed 
Scrubwren, Brown Thornbill, Spiny- 
cheeked Honeyeater (1 calling), 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater, White- 
eared Honeyeater, Brown-headed 
Honeyeater, White-naped 
Honeyeater, New Holland 
Honeyeater, Eastern Spinebill, 
Scarlet Robin, Eastern Yellow 
Robin, Golden Whistler, Grey 
Shrike-thrush, Restless Flycatcher 
(2), Grey Fantail, Australian Magpie, 
Pied Currawong (1 calling), Grey 
Currawong, White-winged Chough, 
Red-browed Finch, Welcome 
Swallow, Silvereye, Common 


Blackbird. 


Library Notes 
.. Heather Cameron 


NEW CATALOGUE 

For some time now there have been 
‘finding lists’ for each section of the 
GFNC’s library (kept at the end of 
each section). These are useful if 
you know exactly where a book 
should be, e.g. in the Bird section, in 
the Plant section, etc. However if 
you are looking for a book which 
could be in two or more sections 
they are not so useful. 


Now there is a ‘catalogue’ or 
comprehensive listing of all authors, 
all titles and all subjects held by the 
GFNC library (§reen spiral binding 
with a green cover). 


PERIODICALS DISPLAY 
As part of the continuing effort to 


encourage people to take 
advantage of our marvellous 
periodical collection, the recent 


periodicals (from the last month) will 
now be displayed on a table at the 
rear of the hall (near the library) at 
each general meeting. 


From the Past 
.. Heather Cameron 


The Club had an excursion to 
Werribee Gorge on 15 July 1979 led 
by Valda Dedman: 


Clear blue skies tempted a large 
number in 28 cars to take part in the 
excursion. The first stop was 
Falcon’s Lookout where 
unfortunately no Peregrine Falcons 
were to be seen. 


However, with the help of Stan 
Rowe we learned about the varied 
geology of the Gorge and were able 
to see at close hand examples of 
Ordivician sandstones and overlying 
Permian glacial tillite. In places the 
junction between the two was 
spectacular. 


We went down to the Gorge itself 
for lunch beside the Werribee River. 


In the afternoon we walked along 
the track beside the river where we 
saw more striking examples of 
folding and faulting and an 
interesting dyke of quartz porphyry. 


At the junction between the 
Ordivician and Permian rocks many 
caves were hollowed out where the 
Peregrine Falcon nests, but the 


e 


falcons were not about. 

Not a particularly good day for birds 
because it was so windy (about 20 
species reported). However plant 
species recorded totalled 52. 


Just before we left a Water Rat was 
seen among the reeds at the 
water's edge. 


Sp 


Bird Group Report 
20 May 2003 
.. John Bottomley 


Craig Morley was our speaker on the 
topic of ‘Birds from the inside out. This, 
was the fourth, and last, in a series of 
talks on this topic that Craig has given 
over the last few years. In previous talks 
Craig has discussed how birds make 
vocal sounds, how they fly and how 
their respiratory, circulatory, 
reproductive, digestive, excretory and 
thermo-regulative systems work. This 
talk was concerned with the sense of 
sight in birds. 


Sight is the dominant sense in almost 
all birds; they consequently have eyes 
that are very large in relation to body 
size. In many species the eyes are so 
large that they are unable to rotate the 
eyes requiring them to move (bob or 
weave) their heads to align their field of 
view. Some birds have large eye 
movements—S0° or more, e.g. gulls, 
penguins, cormorants, domestic 
chickens, but these are the exception. 
To compensate for limited eye 
movement many species have very 
flexible necks. Owls and several other 
species can turn their heads almost 
180° in either direction. Birds are heavily 
dependent on head movements for 
foraging and for keeping watch for 
predators, 


Visual acuity of birds is unsurpassed 
among vertebrates. Visual acuity is the 
ability to distinguish two very close 
points as being separate. Some 
raptors, the Wedge-tailed Eagle for 
example, can distinguish small prey 
from the surroundings at 1.5 km. Craig 
noted that visual acuity should not be 
confused with visual sensitivity which is 
the ability to distinguish small quantities 
of light. 


At this point Craig involved the 
audience in a series of activities 
designed to illustrate various aspects of 
human vision which is similar in many 
ways to that of birds. These reminded 
us all of the ways in which we 
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control the amount of light entering 
the eye, that we each have a 
dominant eye, that we can 
consciously control our eye 
movements and that there is a part 
of our visual field that is a region of 
sharpest vision. Craig reminded us 
of the fact that human vision is 
binocular and of the phenomenon of 
peripheral vision. 

Craig showed us a diagram of the 
human eye to illustrate its structure 
and the functions of the various 
parts of which it is comprised. 


The basic structure of the eye is 
similar in mammals and birds. Each 
possess a cornea, the lens, through 
which light is focused before it 
passes through the vitreous body to 
cast an inverted image on the light 
sensitive retina at the back of the 
eye. The retina is composed of two 
basic sorts of cells, cones which 
give us colour vision and which are 
most effective in brighter: light, and 
rods which provide no colour vision 
but which are sensitive in low light. 
One area of the retina, known as 
the fovea, is a concentrated mass of 
cones cells with only a few rods and 
provides us with our sharpest 
vision. 


Birds’ eyes are similar but do differ. 
Diurnal birds for example have 
retinas that are densely packed with 
two to five times the density of 
cones found in humans but have a 
relatively small number of rod cells, 
mostly around the periphery of the 
retina. Also the back of their eye’s is 
flatter than in mammals and the 
cones more uniformly distributed 
giving birds a wider in-focus viewing 
area. 


The fovea in birds is a concentrated 
mass of cones with only a few rods. 
It appears as a depression in the 
retina near the optic nerve and is 
highly developed in * sharp-eyed 
birds such as raptors and insect 
eaters. Many aerial specialists have 
a critical need for distance 
information, e.g. terns, raptors, 
hummingbirds, swallows, bitterns, 
kingfishers and the like. Many such 
birds have a second fovea providing 
them with bifoveal vision. Craig 
illustrated this with a diagram of the 
way in which the two foveas found 
in tree swallows provide both 
binocular and monocular vision 
simultaneously. 


There are three basic shapes of 
birds eyes. These are the flat eye, 
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the commonest, e.g. Mute Swan, 
the globose, e.g. Golden Eagle, and 
the tubular, e.g. Eagle Owl. No birds 
have globular eyes as found in 
mammals. This is thought to be 
because of the need to reduce the 
weight of avian organs. The various 
flat and tubular shapes are 
maintained by a ring of bones near 
the cornea known as the scleral 
ossicles. In some species these 
also help in focusing the eye. 


In mammals nutrients and oxygen 
for the maintenance of retinal 
receptors are supplied by blood 
vessels lying on the surface of the 
retina. Birds have such no blood 
vessels but possess a structure 
called the pecten. This is a 
pigmented, highly vascularised 
structure, usually pleated, which is 
attached to the optic nerve and 
stands up in the posterior section of 
the eye supported by the highly 
viscous vitreous body. The size of 
the pecten and the number of pleats 
increase as the importance of 
eyesight to the behaviour of the bird 
increases although not necessarily 
as the size of the eye increases. 
The exact role of the pecten is 
disputed but is commonly thought to 
supply nutrients and oxygen to the 
retina. 


Human colour vision is limited to a 
narrow range of the wavelength 
spectrum, 4 — 7.5 X 107m. Limits to 
sensitivity to the visible spectrum 
are determined by both the visual 
pigments and the parts of the eye 
and retina through which the 
incoming light must pass before 
reaching the pigments. In humans 
our yellowish lens filters out near 
ultraviolet (UV) and violet light. Bird 
corneas however are transparent to 
violet and UV meaning that birds 
can see patterns in the UV 
spectrum invisible to us. 
Hummingbirds are able to see the 
UV specific colour patterns found in 
many flowers and leaves. 
Budgerigars can see areas on their 
plumage that are brightly patterned 
under UV light but invisible to 
humans. Eurasian Kestrels can see 
the urine used by mice to mark their 
trails as urine is UV absorbent! 


Many birds, including diving birds 
such as terns, lose binocular vision 
underwater and are in effect diving 
blind. Other species, the Adelie 
Penguin for example, have true 
amphibian vision. 
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One group of birds for which vision 
is by far the dominant sense are the 
raptors. It is vitally important for 
them in catching prey and in 
species recognition as well as being 
vital for social communication 
activities such as courtship displays. 


Raptors have colour vision and can 
see the UV part of spectrum. They 
have large eyes providing a large 
area for gathering light so are able 
to see well in poor light. The lens is 
set as far away from the retina as 
possible and gives some telescopic 
effect. Their eyes have a high 
degree of binocular overlap which 
allows for a very precise 
assessment of distance and depth. 
The muscles that operate a raptor’s 
eye allow exceptionally fast 
tracking, accurate focusing and the 
accommodation of a wide range of 
light intensities. Many raptors can 
adjust focus on a fast moving object 
at ten times the speed possible for 
humans. All falcons and most other 
raptors are bifoveate, i.e. they 
possess two fovea in each eye. 
Head bobbing in falcons and head- 
weaving in other raptors enhances 
the perception of distance by 
moving the object across the retina. 
All in all raptors’ eyes are well 
adapted to help them seek out and 
catch small moving prey. 


Craig illustrated his talk throughout. 
The talk generated considerable 
discussion from those in attendance 
who showed their appreciation with 
a generous round of applause. 
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Bird Observations for May 2003 
...Compiled by John Bottomley 


We received so many records this month that | have had to be very selective in what | have included for publication. In all we 


received very close to 300 observations of 127 species. Geelong is truly a wonderful place to be a birder. As was the case last month 
there were many reports of both Flame Robins and Swift Parrots from around the region. Ocean Grove has been the hotspot for these 
two species. | have not included these records, however, as | have concentrated on observations of birds associated with wetlands, 
lakes, coastal swamps etc. The only exceptions are of very unusual observations such of Colin Goldberg's sighting of a Common Koel 
at Lara and Margaret Cameron's of a Black Falcon on McKillop Street! Finally an apology. In last month’s record | failed to note that the 
Swift Parrots recorded in Ocean Grove on the third and fifth of April were reported by Tom and Pauline Fletcher. | will do my best to 
ensure this does not happen again. 


Observers were: 

BAt, Bryant Atwood; CGo, Colin Goldberg; CMo, Craig Morley; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JB, John Bottomley; JCa, 
Jocelyn Calvert; JN, John Newman; LP, Lorraine Preston; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MAC, Margaret Cameron; MAI, 
Margaret Alcorn; RAI, Richard Alcorn; RGa, Rob Ganly; RMc, Rob Mackenzie; RP, Bob Preston; TFI, Tom Fletcher. 


pecies Number Date Comments Observer 
Magpie Goose 7/05/03 Lake Modewarre. Feeding in shallows. RMc 


Blue-billed Duck 26/04/03 Durdidwarrah on reservoir with 1300 Coot. RMc 
11/05/03 Lake Lorne. LP, RP 
12/04/03 Lake Lorne. RMc 
7/05/03 Lake Modewarre. RMc 
11/05/03 Lake Lorne. A female. LP, RP 
3/05/03 Leopold, Gateway Sanctuary. A pair with six cygnets. RMc 
11/05/03 Lake Lorne. LP, RP 
12/04/03 Lake Lorne. Most on open water. RMc 
24/04/03 Lake Lorne. Sheltering on the islands. CMo 
11/05/03 Lake Lorne. LP, RP 


Pacific Black Duck 14/05/03 Durdidwarrah. On northern reservoir. In a mixed flock with JB 
8+ Shovellers. 
Australian Shoveler 12/04/03 Lake Lorne. RMc 


11/05/03 Lake Lorne. 4 LP, RP 
3 14/05/03 Durdidwarrah. At least eight including six males. JB 
Pink-eared Duck 24/04/03 Bannockburn Bush on sewage ponds. RMc 
Hardhead 24/04/03 Bannockburn Bush on sewage ponds. RMc 
11/05/03 Lake Lorne. LP, RP 
Australasian Grebe 11/05/03 Lake Lorne. LP, RP 
Hoary-headed Grebe 11/05/03 Lake Lorne. LP, RP 
reat Crested Grebe 7/05/03 Lake Modewarre. 34 feeding on a shoal of fish. RMc 


hort-tailed Shearwater 25/04/03 Point Lonsdale Lighthouse. Streaming East. Only 3 CMo 
observed on 26/04/03. 
Darter ‘ 24/04/03 Barwon River, Zillah Crawcour Park. BAt 


3/05/03 Leopold, Gateway Sanctuary. A male. RMc 
Little Pied Cormorant 11/05/03 Lake Lorne. LP, RP 


reat Cormorant 41/04/03 Jerringot. Trying to subdue a large eel that wrapped GMc 
around its head and neck. 
11/05/03 Lake Lorne. LP, RP 


Australian Pelican 10/05/03 Point Henry in the saltworks. BAt 
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pecies (cont.) Number Date Comments Observer 
hite-faced Heron 9/05/03 Point Henry. A pair strutting side by side , one slightly ahead, beaks GMc 
pointing upwards at sixty degrees, moving backwards and forwards 
over ten metres and occasionally lowering wings and dipping heads. 
10/05/03 Point Henry in the saltworks. BAt 


20/04/03 Lake Connewarre. WA 
23/04/03 Marshall. In roadside paddock BAt 
18/05/03 Modewarre. In roadside paddock. BAt 
10/05/03 Point Henry in the saltworks. BAt 
12/04/03 Ocean Grove. . WA! 
2/05/03 Waum Ponds. In paddock with cattle. BAt 
3/05/03 Fyansford. In paddock with sheep! _ BAt 
3/05/03 Moorabool. In paddock east of the Geelong — Ballan Road. JB, JCa 
11/05/03 Lake Lome. LP, RP 
20/04/03 Lake Connewarre, Staceys road. Perched in a cypress. TFI 
Australasian Bittern 16/03/03 Reedy Lake at Moolap Station Road. GMc 
Australian White Ibis 16/04/03 Buckley Falls. BAt 
; 20+ 11/05/03 Lake Lome. LP, RP 
traw-necked Ibis 2000+/- 11/05/03 Gnarwarre. 1000+/- landed around roadside dam. BAt 
11/05/03 Lake Lome. LP, RP 
Royal Spoonbill 9/02/03 Swan Bay in paddock to the south of the jetty. MAI, RAI 
10/05/03 Point Henry in the saltworks. BAt 
ellow-billed Spoonbill 26/04/03 Gnarwarre on a roadside dam. BAt 
10/05/03 Point Henry in the saltworks. BAt 
15/05/03 Highton. Flying to the northeast. BAt 
hite-bellied Sea-eagle 9/02/03 Swan Island. A pair flew into trees. Both in moulting plumage. MAC 
wamp Harrier 18/04/03 Lake Lome. Feeding on carcass of a Straw-necked Ibis. LP, RP 
Australian Hobby 21/04/03 Point Lonsdale Lighthouse. Observed catching a Grey fantail . CMo 
Black Falcon 7/05/03 Lake Modewarre. RMc 
17/05/03 Geelong, McKillop Street. Unusual in town. MAC 
Brolga 7/05/03 Lake Modewarre. RMc 
16/05/03 Reedy Lake at Molap Station Road. Flying over. GMc 
Buff-banded Rail 18/03/03 Deakin University, Library Lake. LPh 
Purple Swamphen 11/05/03. Lake Lome. LP, RP 
Eurasian Coot 16/04/03 Queens Park. BAt 
11/05/03 Lake Lorne. LP, RP 
Black-tailed Godwit 1/05/03 Freshwater Lagoon. With a group of 35-40 Banded Stilts. RMc 
ommon Greenshank 6/05/03 Leopold. Flew over the house in the evening. RMc 
harp-tailed Sandpiper 1/05/03 Freshwater Lagoon. RMc 
urlew Sandpiper 1/05/03 Freshwater Lagoon. RMc 
Pied Oystercatcher 3/05/03 Corio Bay, Rippleside Park. Along the beach. BAt 
3/05/03 Limebumers Lagoon. BAt 
10/05/03 Point Henry, ALCOA wetland. Also two at Point Henry at beach: BAt 
Black-winged Stilt 17/04/03 Moolap saltworks. BAt 
11/05/03 Lake Lome. LP, RP 
` Banded Stilt 17/04/03 Moolap saltworks. BAt 
: 21/04/03 Lake Modewarre. JN 
4/05/03 Freshwater Lagoon. RMc 
1/05/03 Lake Victoria. RMc 
Red-necked Avocet 17/04/03 Moolap saltworks. BAt 
Double-banded Plover 4/05/03 Lake Victoria. RMc 
7/05/03 Lake Modewarre. RMc 
Black-fronted Dotterel 11/05/03 Lake Lorne. LP, RP 
Hooded Plover 1/05/03 Lake Victoria. Included an immature and a juvenile. RMc 
10/05/03 Apollo Bay, Marengo Beach. LPh 
Red-kneed Dotterel 17/05/03 Reedy Lake near Moolap Station Road. MAC 
Banded Lapwing 16/05/03 Carrs Road one kilometre west of the Geelong - Bacchus Marsh JB 
Road. 
17/04/03 Leopold at Gateway Sanctuary. In paddock behind the Sanctuary. RGa 
18/04/03 Lake Lorne. LP, RP 
11/05/03 Lake Lorne. LPARP 
10/05/03 Point Henry in the saltworks. In pond with Spoonbills Pelicans, Great BAt 
Egrets and White-faced Herons. 
11/05/03 Lake Lome. LP, RP 
13/03/03 Lara, St. Laurence Park. Seen and heard. This is a very unusual CGo 
observation as the bird is well south of its usual range. 
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